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PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. 


Tos Purva Pratidhwani, of the 28th June, dwells on the rude Posva Prattonwanr, 


hy Chandra and the ‘reatment to which Rajah Harish Chandra 
Rajan Recs rn "of the Chittae was recently subjected at the hands of the 
~e Hill Tracts. Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and asks Government to do justice in this case. The Rajah 
. an independent Chief, but famous for his loyalty to the British Govern- 
= er to which he rendered signal service on the occasion of the Lushai war. 
F secomiition of these services Government was pleased to successively confer 
: ‘ him the titles of Rai Bahadoor and Rajah Bahadoor, and further 
" count him to supply coolies whenever Government might require them 
- the interests of the public service. This he has always done, often at 
te inconvenience to himself, and although the requisition for coolies has 
not been, in each instance, made in the interests of the public service. Recent- 
ly. however, a requisition for labourers was made by the Deputy Commissioner 
ofthe Chittagong Hill Tracts, but the work of cultivation having commenced, 
no coolies could be sent at the appointed time. for this fault a warrant was 
at once issued against the Rajah; and when he appeared before the Deputy 
Commissioner, that officer abused him, and even used insulting language to the 
authorities who had conferred upon him titles of distinction. On being told 
that the Dewan of the Rajah had been entrusted with the task of collecting 
coolies, the Deputy Commissioner detained the Dewan in custody until the 
arrival of the coolies. | 
‘“ Now, we ask in view of what occasions was the order to supply coolies 
given to the Rajah? Was it intended that their assistance should be 
required in times of war and revolt, and similar occurrences, or was it the 
object of the order that the coolies should be ‘supplied for cleansing the 
latrines of the Government officers at Rangamati? ” Because the Rajah is 
bound to supply coolies for public purposes, it does not follow that he ought 
to supply them for the purpose of performing the work of menials to those 
officers. The rumour has it that certain officers at Rangamati are so. licen- 
tious that they have brought disgrace upon many Jumia girls, and that, not 
being able to seduce from the path of virtue any Chakma girls, who are famous 
for their beauty and chastity, they have hit upon the plan of placing the male 
relations of those girls on the coolie list and of harassing them in other ways. 
2. The same paper remarks that under British rule and the influence 
of English education the people have learnt 
| the value of agitation, as well as the existence 
of the grievances for the redress of which they ought to agitate. 
3., The following is a translation of an article in the Sulabha 
Samachar, of the 30th June, headed “ Our 
* prayer to the Lieutenant-Governor” :—It is 
doubtless our good fortune that our present Lieutenant-Governor is not 
an atheist or a man of bad character. We are ready to die at the 
hands of a pious man, but are not prepared to receive the gift of a kingdom 
at_ the hands of an irreligious man. The bad example of Governors leads to 
the demoralization of all men in the country, bigandsmall. If the sovereign 
isimmoral, or if he is an atheist, weak-minded subjects soon follow his 
example. As long as Mr. Thompson reigns in this country, adultery and 
atheism will not be able to raise their heads. We thank him for this. But 
this result will be due to his rank and disposition. What good has he done to 
this country of his own motion? If he isa good Christian, then why has he 
not yet abolished the outstill system of Sir Ashley Eden? The authorities of 


British rule. 


Prayer to Mr. Thompson. 


_ jute mills can testify to the evil which is being caused by this system. All good 


and respectable people are condemning this system, and will he yet 
continueit ? What, again, could give Mr. Thompson heart to oppose the 
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Ilbert Bill ? Why should not Europeans be tried by com 

Has God, when he created Slaieae made hen i ae we 
when he created natives made them an inferior race? Why does “ and 
Mr. Thompson approve of what even God did not venture to Baty 
Perhaps he fears the Europeans. But how is this, that for his te 
the people should not be benefited ? When he is here with what heart a 
the Kugitshman and other wicked Europeans show so much’ defian + 
If he possessed firm disposition, would those Europeans et 
boldness to actin thismanner? It appearsfrom the Englishman that th 
Editor of that paper sought to unduly put down Bengalis by writing to ths 
police authorities, and the Lieutenant-Governor would seem to have bees 
aware of this. Why did not he then punish the Editor of the Englishman? 
He is responsible to God for promoting good feelings between natives anj 
Europeans. Let him show that, as long as he is here, no native or European 
will be allowed to sow the seed of ill-will. Let him call everybody, y, 
matter whether native or European, who respects good-will, and earnest] 
ask him to set himself to do good to the country. Mr. Thompson, if God 
has given you great position, then do something great. If you cowl 
bring about good feelings between natives and Huropeans, there would 
be no nobler work than that. Our prayer is that you may by doing great 
acts obtain God’s blessings and the blessings of this country, and then 
returning to your native land, spend your days in happiness. ) 


4. The Sddhdrani, of the 1st July, contains an article headed “ The 
Bengal Tenancy Bill is an extremely incon- 
plete measure.” ‘The first objection te the 
Bill is, as stated by Mr. Ilbert, that “it is not a complete and exhaustive code 
of the law of landlord and tenant : it is merely a Bill to amend and consolidate 
certain enactments relating to that subject.” Such incomplete legislation 
requires to be periodically supplemented by further legislation, thus pro- 
ducing a feeling of perpetual unrest and uncertainty in the minds of the 
people. Owing partially to self-interest and partially to indolence, Govern- 
ment is not desirous of introducing any complete changes in the rent law. 
Self-interest has led it to omit all reference to khas mehals in the Rent 
Bill, and yet, if any change in the law is required for any tenants, it is required 
for the tenants of the khas mehals. Then, again, fear of increasing com- 
plications, which may be regarded as indolence on their part, has led 
Government to exclude from the Bull all matters relating to land which isnot - 
used for agricultural purposes, and to land which is included within the 
suburbs of any town. At present there do not exist any clear provisions of law 
on these points, thus making it possible for the High Court to give conflicting 
decisions regarding them. The subject of the relations of the zemindar and 
the mokurari mourasi ryot in reference to alluvion or diluvion ought to have 
been treated of in the Bull. 


5. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 8rd July, condemns the existing 
registration arrangements in Burdwan. The 
local public is not satisfied with the work 
done by Mr. Muller, who devotes only one or two hours every morning t 
registration work. | 

6. The same paper remarks that, while the Civil Service scholarships 
were abolished for lack of funds, agricultural 
scholarships, tenable at Cirencester, have been 
established. One cannot, in view of this fact, help commending the 
truthfulness and honesty of the English nation. 


7. The Arya Darpan, of the 6th July, learns with eratification that 


Admission of females into the Medi- females have at length been granted admission 
om) College ctpsece, into the classes of the Calcutta Medical College. 


have the 


The Bengal Tenancy Bill. 


The Burdwan Registry Office. 


Agricultural scholarships. 
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g The Education Gazette, of the 6th July, gives, in Bengali, the 
substance of Mr. Clarke’s observations on the 
subject of enhancement of rent, and regards his 
suggestions as quite impracticable, and as involving injustice to the zemindar. 
"9. The Bangabdst, of the 7th July, expresses its gratitude tothe 
jamission of females into the Lieutenant-Governor for granting permission to 
Medical College classes. females to be admitted into the classes of the 
Calcutta Medical College, and observes, with exultation, that the event will 
mark an era in the history of Bengal. 
10. The Sanjtodnt, of the 7th July, exhorts his fellow-countrymen 
to represent their grievances to the British 
nation. The policy of silent suffering will 


Mr. Clarke on the Rent Bill. 


The Ibert Bill. 


not bear any fruit. 
11. The Surabhi, of the 9th July, is exceedingly zratified to read 
Admission of females into the the letter of the Lieutenant-Governor to the 
Medical College classes. Director of Public Instruction on the subject 
of the admission of females into the classes of the Calcutta Medical College. 
The sympathy and liberality shown by Mr. Thompson in this letter are very 
oratifying. : : 
"12. The same paper suggests that, in the higher examinations of the 
Bengali asa subject of the higher Calcutta University, Bengali should form a 
examiuations of the University. compulsory subject, otherwise the lack of 
proficiency in that language, which is now noticed among Bengali students, 
will not be removed effectively. Butas it is also desirable that Bengali 
students should have some knowledge of Sanskrit, the authorities of the 
University may, with advantage, make Sanskrit a “third language.” The 
writer believes that there are books in Bengali which may fitly be appointed 
as text-books for the higher examinations. 
18. The following observations are extracted from an article in the 
em Som Prakash, of the 9th July, headed * Will 
, there be truly a revolution in India if the 
Ilbert Bill is passed into law ?” . 
Are the authorities in India so worthless that, under the influence 
of an unfounded fear, they will swerve from the path of duty P Is Lord Ripon 
to be turned aside from the object he has in view by fear of a bugbear, just as 


children, when they grow clamorous for anything, are silenced by holding out — 


to them fear of a bugbear ? The Europeans in India are threatening that, 
if the Ilbert Bill becomes law, English capital will leave this country. This 
argument is being made much of, and attempts are being made to show that 
affairs have come to such a pess that Englishmen are about to leave India, 
bag and baggage. ‘“ Readers! Is not this raising a bugbear: have Europeans 
come here to invest their capital really for the purpose of benefiting India ? 
Why, then, the Emigration Act? Why, then, so much opposition to the 
acquisition of high office by natives ? Why is, then, oppression committed on 
labourers in the tea and indigo districts? Why is, then, the recollection of 
‘Ramkanta and Shyamchand ’ still vivid in the minds of the people ? Why, 
then, so much opposition to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill? Do the readers believe that 
the moment that Bill becomes law Europeans will leave India? If the 20, 
who will play nabobs with the money of the Indians, or enjoy the privileges 
of royalty by making natives work as slaves? Who will, after taking away the 
oaves And. fishes of India, and becoming millionaires, return ‘to their 
native land to spend their days in affluence? Where is theresuch another 
held for acquiring wealth with ease? Where could there be discovered so 
“any ways of acquiring wealth? Will Englishmen be able to leave India 
‘ long as even one Englishman is alive? Whatever liberality they may 
iow by word of mouth; in whatever'platitudes, such as India for the 


~ 


Epvcation GazstTtTe, 
July 6th, 1883. 


BaNGABASI, 
July 7th, 1883. 


SaNJIVANI, 
July 7th, 1883. 


SURABHI, 
July 9th, 1683. 


SUBABRI. 


Som Pra KAsH, 
July 9th, 1883. 
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Indians, they may indulge, Englishmen cannot, 80 long as life ig left them 
leave this country. If this is true, then is not the threat of leaving India ay idle 
threat? Reader! Do you know their real wishes? A great diffculte 
will be occasioned if the Ibert Bill becomes law. The Government of Indi, 
appears anxious to henceforth walk in the path of justice. It will b 
passing new laws gradually remove the wrongs which may be in existence 
connection with other matters. The Government of India cannot therefore 
now tolerate any wrong. If, therefore, all means of wrong-doing be 
stopped by the gradual enactment of laws like the Iibert Bill, they 
there will be no way left to Anglo-Indians to act arbitrarily. Cours of 
justice have now been established almost all over the country, and native 
Judges are being appointed to most of them. If jurisdiction (ove 
Europeans) be conferred upon these Judges, Europeans will not any longer 
be able to arbitrarily oppress and kill natives of India with impunity, and 
ultimately difficulties will occur at every step. On the least wrong being 
done to natives by Europeans, the injured will seek the assistance of the 
nearest court, where there will be evenhanded justice done, Europeans 
will not, as now, be let off without any punishment. It is, therefore, the duty 
of Europeans to oppose the Ilbert Bill at all hazards, and it would be folly 


to let slip this opportunity. These considerations have led Europeans to 
offer a determined resistance. 


“Reader! Are not the true thoughts of the European mind suchas 
we have described them? It is true that a real offender cannot escape if 
tried by a native Magistrate.” A common person was once heard to say, 
regarding a particular case, that if the defendants had been tried bya 
European Magistreate, there would have been some chance of their escape, 


but that they would not be able to do so as they were being tried bya 
native Magistrate. 


There is still another bugbear which is presented to the imagination of 
the public, namely that if the Ilbert Bill is passed into law, British prestige 
in India will be destroyed. Even the Zimes has remarked that, if the Ibert 
Bill is passed, British power in India will be destroyed ; butif it is abandoned, 
British prestige will be ruined. Now, what is the meaning of the former 
statement ? Is it this: that if the measure becomes law Anglo-Indians will 

___be so enraged that they will leave India, and that the few officials who remain 
behind will be killed by natives, or that Anglo-Indians will rebel, and, after 
subverting the present Government, will establish a government of their own? 
Now, neither of these contingencies is probable. Anglo-Indians will not and 
cannot leave this country, so bound are they to it by ties of self-interest. As 
for the second hypothesis, it is untenable, because any attempt on the part 
of Anglo-Indians to subvert the present Government will lead to civil 
war and destruction of the English nation—results which that nation 
is perfectly able to foresee. On the contrary, the remark made by tte 
Times that if the Ilbert Bill is not passed into law, British prestige i 
India will be ruined, isa very pregnant one, and its truth cannot be 


questioned. If the measure does not become law, the people will lose all 
confidence in the English nation. 


Som PrakasnH, 


<i. ok ae 14. The same paper remarks that in view of the oppression to which 
uly Bth, 3. F f low 
i kid hak natives are subjected at the hands 0 
class Kuropeans in India, and the political use 
which is being made of quarrels between natives and Europeans by interes 
ed parties in England, it has become exceedingly necessary to establis 
a national fund in order that the people of this country may be enabled to 


obtain the services of certain representative men who should live 10 Eng: 
land for the purpose of promoting their interests. 
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aper remarks that the Government will but add 
ee ee to its stength if it confers increased political 


vias ati ' 
social intereourse between natives powers upon the people of this country, and 


and Europeans. 


bring about good feelings between natives and Europeans. 


act the following observations from an article in the 
hg ean ratty aper headed * Rajah Harish Chandra 
Rajah HarishChundra and a Deputy pap au 
Commissioner of Chittagong. and the Deputy Commissioner of Chitta- 
gong :—As, on the one hand, Lord Ripon is anxious to shed lustre on the 
British Government by means of equitable administration, so on the other 
the Davises and Gomesses are equally anxious to destroy the fair fame of 
that nation by discrediting Lord Ripon, and by bringing ruin upon the people 
of India. These officials have no idea of what increases or diminishes the 
dignity of Government. They so exercise their authority as to make the 
people extremely miserable. Abuse of authority has become very common 
since the Ilbert Bill made its appearance. Formerly soldiers and other 
illiterate Europeans oppressed poor people, and the utmost that the Judges did 
was to deny justice to the injured party. But now the judges have become, 
asit were, the elder brothers of the soldiers, &c. Does not all this shew that 
these officials are of a vindictive disposition ? It is clear that such conduct. is 
the precursor of evil. The people of India have borne so much oppression 
at the hands of Europeans that nothing can now move their hearts. Other- 
wise they would come forward to subscribe to any project for preventing 
such oppression. The editor then reproduces from the Purva Pratidhwant 
an account of the rude treatment to which Rajah Harish Chandra Raya 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was recently subjected at the hands of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Chittagong, owing to his failure to supply coolies 
ona late occasion. The practice of impressing coolies is condemned by 
the writer, who, further, directs the attention of Government to a rumour 
that the officials at Rangamati are of so licentious a character that they have 
deprived many Jumia girls of their chastity, and that they are in the habit 
of harassing the Chakmas in order to compel that simple people to bring 
their wives and daughters to them. : 
17. The Navavibhdkar of the 9th July, contains an article on the 


Emigration Report for 1882, from which 


Emigration Report, 1882. ° : 
. we extract the following observations :— 


The operations of emigration have been considerably facilitated in__ 
consequence of the passing of Act I of 1882. The owners of depéts and their 


agents on the one hand, and the tea-planters themselves and their sardars and 
agents on the other, are now engaged in this work. The Government 
Resolution on the last Emigration Report does not give the number of 
emigrants belonging to each of the three recognized classes ; and merely 
shews the number sent under each of the three existing systems of recruit- 
ing. The Emigration Act of last year was passed on the strength of the 
conviction expressed by the Labour Commission that the .owners of depéts 
committed great oppression; that the recruiting agents were wicked men 
who possessed a singular knack of decoying the young and the old alike; 
and that there would be less oppression if the sardars and the agents of 
the tea-planters did their own business. But this object has not been 
pained. The business of the agents of the owners of depdts has rather 
Increased ; but the increase under the sardari system has not been large. 
é number of sardars shews an increase, but not the number of coolies 
sent by them. It is not therefore clear how the new system. has proved 
advantageous to tea-planters, or how it is calculated to remove the hardship 
Sullered by the emigrants. Following the advice of the Government of 
ndia, the authorities last year, it is believed, paid particular attention to 
© Operations of emigration, but the public has had no means of ascertain- 
mg Whether their watchfulness extended to the tea gardens where, of all 
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places, considerable oppression is committed on the labourers, Bot}, 
Emigration Report and the Government Resolution on it shew tha : 
Calcutta, the operations of the recruiters were watched with greater as 
The closer the supervision the better will become the results. But 4, 
relations of the authorities with the employers of emigrants will betes 
more unsatisfactory in proportion as the strictness of supervision is increased 
Nevertheless, such supervision is indispensably necessary, and will Continys 
to be so as long as really honest and conscientious men do not take to th, 
work of recruiting. Although last year many coolies were registered j, 
Furreedpore, still not one came from, that district. The Mahomedans 
from Furreedpore, while in Calcutta, prefer wearing the police uniform and 
playing the “huzur, ” whilst the Hindus from the same district hawk 
mangoes and iced preparations. What is there to compel them to proceej 
as labourers to Assam, and there pass their days as prisoners in jails? he 
Lieutenant-Governor has had to admit that, in consequence of inducements 
held out to them, the labourers proceed to the tea gardens. “ Labourer 
eravitate towards Caicutta in search of work, and before they reach the 
capital are induced to emigrate.” Here the word “‘decoyed” should hare 
been used instead of “induced.” ‘It is because the labourers are thys 
induced that we are opposed to the present system of emigration. 
Both recruiters and sardars hold out inducements. Our objections yill 
continue until labourers go without being induced togo. The consequences 
will be exceedingly injurious if the law, and those who enforce the law 
relax their efforts before that time has come. No officer can Confidently 
assert that injurious consequences have not occasionally resulted.” Another 
point that deserves consideration is that, in the absence of any agency like the 
Aborigines Protection Society, which, if it had existed in this country 
would have furnished carefully prepared independent reports, the public 
have to depend for their information on reports obtained from one party only. 
The Christian and Brahmo Missionaries, as well as the Native Political 
Associations, are silent on the subject of emigration, while newspapers in 
the mofussil possess neither the means nor the opportunity of learning the 
facts. Every hope therefore centres in the officials. It is difficult to say 
how far this hope is being justified. 

18. We extract the following observations from an article in the same 
paper headed the “ Release of Surendra Nath, 
and the weakness and shortsightedness of 
the authorities.” If the story of Surendra Nath’s release had not some- 
thing farcical about it, or if, on the occasion of his release, the authorities 
had not given proof of their weakness and shortsightedness, we should 
not have made any reference to the subject. It is simply because want 
of all reference to the detestable method adopted by the authorities to 
render abortive the preparations that had been made to receive Surendra 
Nath, and to the unexpected efforts which were made by the Magistrate 
and the Police Superintendent to hold in check a few Bengalis in Bat- 
rackpore, would leave the part played by officials incomplete, that the 
eee particulars relating to Surendra Nath’s release from jail are givét 

elow. 

[ Here the particulars are given from the Bengali. | : 

Now we ask, what is the meaning of this action on the part of the 
authorities? We do not blame the Jailor or the Jail Superintendent, n¢t 


Release of Surendra Nath. 


do we want to blame Mr. Stevens, the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs. | 


They simply obeyed the orders of superior authority. But why did the 
Superior officials act in such a childish manner? The rule is that no pr 
soner 1s to be released from the jail before six in the morning. Why was 


this rule departed from ? Why was Surendra Babu taken round the city 


like one accused of treason? What necessity was there for placing 4 


e 
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sepoys and sentry at Barrackpore? Why did the 
dele ye Police Sigetiatenhont go in saael to Barrackpore 
ge erintend these arrangements? What need was there of adopting 
a a precautionary measures? Peace reigned in all quarters ; and no 
= , of breach of peace was noticed anywhere: then why were such 
vreparations made as are only necessary for the purpose of putting er 
, rebellion ? Was Surendra a Mahomedan Wahabee or an Irish Fenian that 
+ was found necessary to place police constables on the whole length of 
‘oad between the jail and his house at Taltolla, and between the Barrack- 
sre station and his house at, Manirampore? What could be the object 
red at by the Bengal Government? It could only be this: that as 
there might be a large. assemblage of men on the day of Surendra 
Nath’s release, and as, in consequence, a breach of peace might occurs 
Government made the arrangements referred to to prevent that result. 
But what likelihood was there of a breach of peace taking place? No such 
result was probable, even if there were formed large crowds on the road, when 
all that the people wanted was to escort a person from the jail to his house 
with a view to shew him the respect and sympathy they felt for him. 
There was no breach of peace when the monster meeting, which was 
attended by twenty-thousand persons, took place in Beadon Street, and 
when the roads were crowded with men. ‘The breach of peace at the High 
Court was, in a large measure, due to the fault of the Police. If the Police 
had not rudely treated the boys, they would not have uttered a word. 
That there was no breach of peace on the occasion of the monster meeting 
in Beadon Street, was due to the fact that there was not there any Police 
to interfere. Since breaches of peace occur through the fault of rash Police 
officers, it would have been well to have given them a little warning. 
But instead of doing that, why were the friends and admirers of Surendra 
Babu causelessly disappointed ? _ Moreover, there was no likelihood of any 
breach of peace taking place, inasmuch as they had taken every precaution 
against its occurrence. Another point is, the authorities cannot prevent the 
admirers of Surendra Babu from expressing their admiration for him in 
any other place and at any other time. Why then this foolishness? In 
Ireland tie admirers of Parnell, Healy, Biggar, and other agitators were 
allowed to hold demonstrations on their release from prison. Why then in 
India have the admirers of the Bengali agitator Surendra Nath been thus 
mortified ? If the action of Government in this case has been due to an idea 
that, to allow the people to shew so much respect and sympathy for a person 
convicted of a crime and sent to prison would be to shew disrespect to the 
ollicer who had convicted and sentenced him to imprisonment, even then 
the efforts of Government have proved futile. One’s dignity is not properly 
maintained in this manner. ) 

We believe the Government of Bengal has, in this case, acted in an 
extremely unwise manner. The Lieutenant-Governor has by his action in ~ 
this case placed himself ata greater distance than ever from the hearts of 
the people, and has, in some measure, contributed to impair the dignity of 
the British Government. Surendra Babu and his admirers have, doubtless, 
laughed in their sleeves at the fear of the authorities. Other people ma 
think that Bengalis do not possess courage or strength, but it is doubtless 
4 matter of pride that Government fears Bengalis. If, percieving the weak- 
ness of Government, Bengalis could act in combination, they would certainly 
obtain fresh rights. It is not statesmanlike to allow such a notion to 
‘pring up. Any attempt to put down the people by force would only shew 


_ the weakness of Government, and would indirectly teach them that th 


possessed a power which, in reality, they did not possess. The English 
speak of Bengalis as a worthless nation; but in view of the action of 
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Government onthe occasion of Surendra Nath’s release it wil] 
forth but courting ridicule to give such a description of Bengalis, 
19. The same paper makes the following observations in an articl 
“headed Jail manufactures:”"— It hag ee . 
shewn in these columns that a discontineane. 
of the present system of manufacturing fine articles in jails would be productive 
of injurious consequences. Lord Ripon, who has been from his birth a ‘i 
shipper of free trade principles, and acolleague of the Brights and the Cob. 
dens, believes that those principles should be applied in all cases. In deference 
to free trade principles he has repealed the import duties, and in deference 
to the same principles, he would direct adiscontinuance of the many. 
facture of fine articles in the jails. Now, we have always remarked 
that India has not yet become fit to adopt the free-trade principles of 
Cobden. In fact those principles cannot have free scope if in trade o 
commerce the buyer and the seller do not enjoy the same amount of liberty 
power, and advantages. There is inequality between England and India 
in almost all matters, and if free-trade principles are introduced into these 
countries it is India that will suffer. This truth has been repeatedly 
illustrated. Considering that Europe and America are working out their 
progress without adopting free-trade principles, it is hard to see, in spite of 
of Lord Ripon’s teachings, why the case should be different as regards India, 
The editor is glad to hear that the Secretary of State has not approved 
of Lord Ripon’s views regarding jail manufactures. Ifthe manufacture of 
all fine articles is discontinued in jails, native manufacturers and tradesmen 
will not be benefited, the only gainers being a few Hnglish tradesmen and 
mill owners. Cloths, gunny-bags, and blankets are now manufactured in jails, 
and if the industry ceases to exist, it is clear that the Huropeans, who own 
wills which turn out these articles, will be gainers. The editor then refers 
to the letter recently written by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the 
Government of India on the subject of jail manufactures, and describes the 
arguments employed in the letter in support of the action of Government in 
this matter as antiquated and rotten. 
. 20. We take the following from another article in the same paper :— 
As regards English prestige in India, we hold 
that that prestige will remain unimpaired if 
the good of the Indian people is promoted. It is needless to observe that 
the British Government will continue to rule over this country; but the 
statement that it is necessary for every Englishman, whether he be of the 
type of a Bryant or of the type of Lord Ripon, to exercise sovereign power 
over natives is not entitled to respect. When we speak of British rule i 
India, what we mean is that the English should be at the head of the Indian 
administration, and not that Englishmen should preside over all the different 
ramifications of the administration. The true meaning of the expression 
“prestige of the English” is that India should be governed for the natives 
by natives, but that the English should guide the work of administration. — 
Those who say that the good of India will be promoted if English 
prestige is but maintained, give another meaning to the word “prestige, 
and hold that to maintain that prestige it is necessary that every point of 
the Indian administration should be held by an Englishman. The English- 
man and other Europeans who are now condemning the Ilbert Bill and the 
Local Self-Government scheme interpret prestige in this sense. Now, this 
prestige is wholly opposed to the best interests of the people of India, and 
these interests will be injured in proportion as this prestige is sought to be 
maintained. We shall illustrate this by an example. When Governmen? 
began to impart an English education to natives of India, the advocates ° 
prestige did not raise any objections because they thought that, as Englishmen 


be hence. 
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‘ous to come out on small pay, all public business would be 
ye a ‘ft person! were not taught Bnolish ; but as soon as they found that the 
sdocated natives were becoming their equals and claiming to be appointed to 
ali which had been hitherto enjoyed by themselves, the proposal was at once 
made to stop high education and shut up Colleges. Again, if Europeans 
were placed under the jurisdiction of native Magistrates, the work of adminis- 
tration and of dispensing justice would be considerably facilitated, and both 
the people and Government would be gainers. But as this would interfere 


with British prestige and make it difficult for an offender against the law to 


with impunity, the advocates of prestige are opposing the Ilbert Bill. 
Sie for this that ve ay that, if English prestige in all its different aspects 
sto be maintained in India, the people will have no expectation of good. 
The argument that it is English prestige alone which enables the British 
Government to hold in check the different races in India, and that a 
jiminution of this prestige—the certain out-come of the proposal to vest 
native Magistrates with jurisdiction over Europeans—will render the task 
of Government an impossibility, may be dismissed with the observation that 
‘+ ig not so much the military resources as the well-meant efforts of the 
British Government that have helped the work of administration. The 
military prestige has now given place to moral prestige. _ 

91. The same paper expresses its gratitude to the Lieutenant-Governor 

ios for having thrown open the doors of the 
A ony + Alla erage into the the Medical College to native females, and 

trusts that the authorities of the College will 
make suitable arrangements as regards, seats, &c., for the benefit of the 
female students. 

22. The same paper makes the following observations in an editorial 
paragraph :—The charge of the Behar and the 
Western Circles was so long in the hands of 
Baboo Bhudeb Mookerjee. Bhudeb Baboo is a very competent man, and 
he has performed the work of the two circles with the help of two able and 
experienced Assistant Inspectors. But, as a rule, we do not approve of such 
arrangements. We find that, owing to a paucity of Inspectors the work of 
inspecting schools and pathsalas is not done properly. We do not believe 
that the Inspector and his assistants are at present able to do anything 
more than merely count the schools and pathsalas within their jurisdic- 


Baboo Bhudeb Mookherjee. 


tion. In our opinion the number of highly-paid European Inspectors . 


should be reduced, and in their stead a larger number of Native Inspectors, 
on comparatively smaller pay, should be entertained. We are anxious to 
learn the views of the Education Commission on this subject. Bhudeb Baboo 
having retired on pension two Inspectorships fell vacant. Mr, Pope was 
appointed to the Behar Circle; and now we are glad to notice that the 
Government has appointed Baboo Brahma Mohan Mallick, Inspector of the 
Western Circle. We hope that the Lieutenant-Governor will gratify us 
still more by making a similar arrangement for the Rajhsahye and the 
Dacca divisions, the charge of which is now in the hands of one person. 
There can be no doubt that the work of the two divisions cannot be satis-. 
factorily performed by one Inspector, and he a European. Baboo Radhika 
Prasanna Mukhopadhya is an exceedingly able man; and by appointing 
him Inspector to any one of these divisions, public interests will be promoted 
without incurring much additional expenditure. Another advantage of ap- 
pointing Native Inspectors is this, that they understand the condition and 


the wants of the country better than Huropean Inspectors. We hope 


overnment will act according to our suggestion. 
3. The same paper remarks that the opponents of Bengalis will, 
le a perhaps, observe in reference to the police 


arrangements made on the occasion of 
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the release of Surendra Baboo, that Bengalis have become g, u 


that it is necessary to check them. ‘They will, perhaps, aqq "te 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who fully understands the unruly dispositic, 


of Bengalis, ordered that special police arrangements should 
on the occasion of Surendra Nath’s release, and that the Sepoy 
sentry were consequently provided with rifles, powder, and shot. 
the Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes will send a telegram to th 
to this effect, and the Zn vlishman newspaper will say that Lord 
administrative policy and Mr. Ilbert’s Bill are responsible for this Present 
unruly disposition of Bengalis. The infallible inference that will’ be drawn 
from all this will be that Lord Ripon should be recalled, and that the Ilber 
Bill should be abandoned. | 


24. Referring to a recent case of assault committed by three or foy 

native coolies upon a EKuropean tea planter of 
Nynital, and the imprisonment of the offenders 
the same paper remarks that the coolies are said to have asaulted the Bun. 
pean owing to the latter not having paid them their wages. It is not known 
whether there was any mystery about the whole affair. Many believe that 
the tea planters have not yet become saints. Be that as it may, does 
the Hnglishman want to impose on the public by condemning Lord Ripon’s 
administrative policy on the strength of such stories P Even if thousands 
of coolies combined and assaulted a hundred of tea or indigo planters, still 
nobody would blame Lord Ripon. The value of the utterances of the 
Englishman and of others like him who are opposed to Lord Ripon and 
indulge in falsehoods, has been exhausted. Two hundred ‘ millions of 
Indian people are singing the praises of Lord Ripon. The force of the 
Englishman’s reasoning might be tested if an official “census” could be taken 
of coolies who beat Europeans and of Europeans who beat coolies. 


25. The following observations are extracted from the opening article 
of the Ananda Bazar Pairikaé of the 9th July :— 
Englishmen as well as the people of India are anxious to know what will 


ae be the fate of the Native Jurisdiction 

The Jurisdiction Bill. “yee 
Bill. So tremendous an agitation has been 
raised in connection with it, that none venture to come to a decision 
in the matter. The agitation, again, varies in the course it takes. Those 
who are its opponents sometimes rejoice on witnessing its course ; while the 
next moment its supporters become hopeful, as they see it take another 
turn. Lord Ripon is a great man. He is most intimately connected 


with the Bill. But he has not shewn in anything any vacillation in connec 
tion with it. 


For the last few months there has been strong agitation in connection 
with the Bill. The agitation has not yet ceased. Now its waves have 
reached England. Like an unchaste woman Mr. Branson has now thrown 
off the veil. Owing to his groundless abuse of natives, he was abandoned 
by them. Like a false woman be tried to shew, again, false love 
for natives. This increased their hatred towards him. He is a proles 
sional man. Abandoned by natives, he became the leader of those who 
are the greatest enemies of India. Having assumed the position of their 


leader, he went to England, and there he is trying how he can do injury 
to India. 


On reaching England, Mr. Branson has gained over to his party ® 
considerable number of newspapers, Among these newspapers there '8 
one called the Manchester’ Courter This paper is continuously pouring — 
abuse on Lord Ripon. By repealing the duties on English cloths Lord 
Ripon has specially benefited the merchants of Manchester. For this the 
people of Manchester should be eternally grateful to Lord Ripon. It was 
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the duty of the Manchester Courier to sing the praises of Lord 

‘on Lord Ripon really deserves praise. Had the said newspaper 
20 8 his praises, it would have not only shewn its gratitude to Lord 
all but also its devotion to truth. But the touch of an unchaste woman 
pac eh Mr. Branson derives his sustenance from India. By cause- 
sale abusing his sustainer he has made. himself famous in the world, 
and his company has made the Manchester newspaper equally famous. 

“Mr. Branson has this time made many families glorious. He has 
taught many ladies their duties. The reader knows Mr. Lethbridge. He 
derives, like Mr. Branson, his sustenance from India. The school-books 
compiled by him are still read in our schools. On this account he annually 
draws a large sum from India. He too has learnt the. duty of gratitude 
fom Mr. Branson. It has now become his principal duty to try to do 
injury to this country. But whether Mr. Branson is the teacher of 
Mr. Lethbridge, or Mr. Lethbridge is the teacher of Mr. Branson, on this 
point many have their doubts. Perhaps neither of them is the teacher of 
the other. Both of them stand in their own glory. 

“ Perhaps the young men of this country do not know Mr. Doyne. He 
was formerly a celebrated member of the High Court bar. THis body, like 
that of Mr. Branson, has derived its sustenance from India. Mr. Branson 
has seduced him also. Or, perhaps, the principle of most English barristers 
is to do injury to their benefactors ; for Mr. Paul also is a principal! worship- 
per of this principle. Mr. Evans also shews at every step his devotion to 
this principle. 

“On going to England, Mr. Branson has brought together many 
who profess this principle. He has made many converts to his immutable prin- 
ciple. Thus day by day he is strengthening his party. ‘The members of this 
party have raised their standard of victory in England, and are inviting all to 
join them, proclaiming, ‘ those who wish to worship at the new temple of 
pratitude, should take shelter under this flag.’ There is a constant conflict 
between Nature and Satan. The laws of nature are always overridden by 
Satan; and in England now, Satan is giving considerable proof of his 
supremacy. 

“On one side Mr. Branson has unfurled the flag of the principle 
that he has established, and on the other Baboo Lalmohan Ghosh has 
reached England, carrying with him the banner of truth. Baboo Lal 
mohan Ghosh is calling to him those that love truth and religion, and 
live in the kingdom of the Lord Jesus. Wich the banner of truth unfurled 
he invites all Englishmen who love truth. This time it will be seen who 
reigns in England, Jesus Christ or Satan. Perhaps all the nations of the 
world are this time witnessing this conflict. 

“The war has just begun in England; but in India the war of one 
of the parties has ended. The party which sent Mr. Branson to England 
with the standard of the newly-founded religion, has been waging a terrible 


therefore 


_ war for some months past. They believe that by fighting they have effected 


an entrance into the intrenched position of Lord Ripon, and that Lord 
Ripon has been defeated. But one thing puzzles them. Though they | 
think that they have got into the intrenched position of Lord Ripon and 
defeated him, yet he sits calmly upon the throne. He heeds not the shouts 
of victory raised by his enemies. He heeds not their rejoicings, 

“ On observing this calm attitude of Lord Ripon, the party opposed to 
the Jurisdiction Bill, though victorious, cannot yet determine whether 
in war they have been really victorious, or have been defeated. 

ence they are sometimes giving expressions to joy and sometimes to 
anxiety ; sometimes threatening Lord Ripon, and sometimes trying to 
gain him over by the language of flattery. ‘The supporters of the Jurisdic- 


Non Bill also observing every moment a new feeling in the ranks of their 
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opponents, are sometimes expressing joy and sometimes anxiety; anq se 
sometimes inquiring anxiously, what the fate of the Jurisdiction Bill Will be” 


26. Referring to the position now taken up by the opponents 

hs iiniaing ot ths eben ot 6 J urisdiction Bill, that it should not be passed 
party in support of the Jurisdiction into law, because most Anglo-Indiang 
” are opposed to it, the same paper maintains 
that this contention would be valid in a free country with party Government 
where the party which happened to be the strongest for the moment 
governed the country. The Viceroy in India cannot occupy the position of 
a party-leader. If there be any dispute between Anglo-Indians and 
natives, he must give his decision as a judge. But taking into considera. 
tion the fact that Englishmen have a respect for majorities in all questions 
a strong party must be formed by the people of India in support of the 
Jurisdiction Bill. By supporting the Bill they will not only benefit Lor 
Ripon, but themselves also, by giving a proof of their gratitude. When 
the Jurisdiction Bill was introduced into the Legislative Council, it might 
have been thought a small matter ; but the Anglo-Indians have increased 
its importance. In the agitation they have made in connection with the 
Bill they have endeavoured to set aside the Queen’s proclamation, which 
forms the basis of Indian administration. This proclamation is the 
source of all that is good for the people. By virtue of it the natives are 
acquiring all their political privileges. By virtue of it they have entered 
the Covenanted Civil Service, become members of the Legislative Councils, 
and Chief Justice of the High Court. Their religion, honour, and dignity 
are protected by this proclamation. Again, if the Jurisdiction Bill be 


not passed into law, the scheme of Self-Government, proposed by Lord Ripon, 
will also suffer. 


of the 


27. ‘The same paper publishes the opinions and names of the pundits 


of Benares, who condemn the bringing of a 
Benaras pundits on the Shalgram 


eines Hindu idol into Court, and cite texts from 


the Shas¢ras in support of their view. 


28. Referring to the question of admitting girls as students into the 
| Calcutta Medical College, and His Honor 
into the the Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution on the 

subject, the same paper recognises the neces- 
sity of giving medical education to women for the treatment of the diseases 
of women, specially in a country where women would rather die than shew 
the different parts of their body to a male doctor. 

29. The following remarks are extracted from the same paper :— 


‘“ On Wednesday, the 4th of July last, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
was released from jail. On the day of hi 
release the authorities acted in a manner 
that has really surprised us. It is the belief of the people that no Governor 
so feeble as Mr. Thompson has ever come to Bengal, the alarm of te 
authorities on the day of Surendra Babu’s release confirms this belief. * 
“We cannot refrain from laughter as we are narrating the evenls 
We are sorry also to see the evil plight to which the Government of Mr. 
Thompson has been reduced. What fear had the authorities on the 
occasion of the reception given to Surendra Babu, that they took so mu 
precaution ? On the pretence of giving a reception the strongholds 
Calcutta and Barrackpore would not have been distroyed, nor would 
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0 
the 
palace of the Lieutenant-Governor have been attacked : some red flags ® 


garlands of d¢/ flower would have been sold in the bazar, and owners 
hackney-carriages would have got some money.” 
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Samaya of the 9th July, in an article headed, “A National 
HOP , Fund,” ibe that if an opportunity is allowed 
to pass by, : never comes again, “~ ve Pe 

ig the best opportunity for establishing some permanent institution 
aoa its cbiect the political improvement of the people of India. It 
says that when the human mind is seized by some deep impulse, it proceeds 
to do some great act, and that lifeless, lethargic, thoughtless people never 
can do anything for the world. What applies to an individual applies 
equally well to a nation. It is in periods when a common sentiment 
deeply stirs a nation that a great act of national life is performed. It is 
under the influence of such a sentiment that people come forward in 
crowds to sacrifice their lives; it is under the same influence that the 
slave trade has been abolished, the independence of America brought 
about, and the royal power in England curtailed. To-day such a sentiment 
aways India; the time for action has arrived; the poverty-stricken is in a 
way to obtain precious jewels. Let us therefore be up and doing. The 
permanent institution referred to above 1s the establishment of a national 
fund for making known to the great English nation the wants of India. 
The writer refers to a time when the introduction of an Indian question in 
the House of Commons either acted as a soporific, or sent members out of 
the House, but that at present such is by no means the case. Fawcett, 
Bright, O'Donnell, and others by their disinterested advocacy of India’s 
claims have created feelings of sympathy for the people of India. The 
writer refers again to another time when a thousand oppressive acts failed to 
awaken the people of India; when few took notice of politics. The people 
read no newspapers and did not care for news. That time also has passed 
away. ‘The people’s eyes are opened ; they have learned to sympathize with 
each other. Cheap newspapers are read with avidity. The whole Indian 
population, forgetting differences of race and creed, have begun to discuss 
the wants of India and to address India as their common mother. Such a 
sight we never expected to see during our life-time. From the- Himalyas 
to the Comorin, from Peshawar to Assam, the young and the old—men and 
women—have their hearts beating to the same deep tune. We must not be 
indifferent to our welfare at such a time as this. The writer refers to the 
establishment of an Indian Association in England, and exhorts his country- 
men to lend it its countenance and support. If a pice subscription be 
raised, the amount, he says, would be Rs. $1,25,000. The article winds u 
by appealing to the millions of men and women of India, and exhorts them 
to subscribe to the National Fund for the purpose of maintaining an office 
and a delegate in England, and for keeping up a head-office in India. He 
says:— ‘* We do not ask you to sacrifice your lives in the field of battle ; to 
abandon your wives and children ; to give up worldly happiness, and to die of 
starvation : we merely ask each man, woman, and child to give a pice.” 


31. The same paper, in an article headed ‘the present agitation and 


99 
Ws ences aiid: . our loyalty to the crown,” contends that the 


idea of inequality still prevails among all 
races and nations ; and that so long as the Mogul Emperors treated all races 


equally in the matter of appointing to high offices, their empire was firmly 
established, but when Aurungzeeb departed from the policy of his 
predecessors, the change sowed the seeds of extinction of the empire. In 
ngland also, so long as the Normans had the monopoly of high offices, 
the country suffered from repeated outbreaks of rebellion. The English 
ost their Empire in America by enacting strict laws and not minding the 


«A national fund.” 


representations of the people. The French Revolution was the result of 
bot minding the sufferings of the people. At this day, the Russian Nihilists, 
he Trish Fenians, and the German Socialists are a source of perpetual 
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unrest and terror to three powerful'empires. It was after the ad 


= miss) 
Scotchmen to the privileges of Englishmen that their hostility thy 


vanished. The present fearful collision of races in India is due to the 
proposal.to vest a few Covenanted Native Civilians with power under the 


Criminal Procedure Code. The future welfare of India depends 
the elevation of the country depends upon the elevation of her 
offices. The Englishman will say, what obstacle is there to their elevation 
to high offices, even if they do not receive the jurisdiction. We say, if the 
whole body of Native Magistrates be without the jurisdiction, there will hp 
administrative difficulty and inconvenience. On the other hand, if highly 
placed native officers be without powers which a raw European office 
exercises, then the people of the country will not regard them with feelings 
of respect, therefore, the higher offices will be closed to natives. Was the 
Queen-Empress’s proclamation tothis effect? We are astonished at the 
conduct of Anglo-Indians. The abuses they shower upon the natives 
frighten the people a good deal. The people of India are not rebels, 
Govern them according to law and equity, and they will be charmed. 
Loyalty is inborn in us, and is not likely to disappear. ‘We are strictly loyal 
to the Government, even when the Lieutenant-Governor stands up against 
us. We hope that the English Nation will hear us, and see that the present 
agitation is productive of good. Have they forgotten the high 


precept 
of their religion:—* Blessed are the peace-makers, for they are the chillin 


of God.” 

32. The same paper referring to the release of Surendra Babu from 
jail, says:— Why was not Surendra Baby 
released from jail at half past six? When 
in the heart of Calcutta, the Police can act so illegally, there is no wonder 
they oppress the people in the mofussil. We ask, who advised the jailor 
and the warder to act in this illegal manner? When half past six is the 
time fixed for release of prisoners, why was the prisoner disturbed at quarter 
after four? We think that some high officers are mixed up in this business. 
Were it not so, the jailorcould never have the boldness to act beyond the law.” 

a do. The same paper fully approves Mr. 
pups 2 Rivers Thompson’s Resolution opening the 
doors of the Calcutta Medical College to 


upon this, as 
Sons to high 
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female students. 


34. The same paper publishes a poem welcoming Surendra Babu on 
his release from jail, and makes a hero of him, 
saying that the whole population—man, 
woman, and child—feels for him, from the Himalyahs to the Comoria, It 
adds:— The great mantra which you have learnt proclaim throughout 
India, let its spell awaken India’s sons and daughters. Let the united 
voice of two hundred and fifty millions rend the Indian skies ; let all hear tt, 
as they used to hear when India was free.” - ae 
85. The Bhérat Mihir of the 10th July, remarks that the two principal 
objections urged against the Ilbert Bill are, 
first, that if it be passed into law, English 
capital, which is required for developing the 
resources of this country will be withdrawn; and second, that Native M 
trates and Judges will fail to de justice in trying Huropean offenders. bat 
both these objections are groundless, has been frequently shewn, and the 
arguments need not be repeated. But the manner in which many Englis 
judges in this country conduct the trial when the offender happens 10 be 
an Englishman, fills the people with astonishment. The editor then refers 
to the trial of Mr. Hewett before Mr. Wilson, Magistrate of Ratnagit 
and the judgement of the Bombay High Court in appeal, and expresses bis 
belief that a native offender would not have been allowed to compound the 
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- The judgement of the Bombay High Court, it is added, shews 

a the value * : Native life is Rs. 200 only. A blackman can no longer 
expect justice from European Judges, when there is a dispute between him 
and a white man. Has the Acting J ustice of the Bombay High Court, who 
‘; strongly opposed to the Ibert Bill, thus vented hisspleen ? The people 
had so long confidence in the High Courts, but instances of failure of 
justice occurring one after another in those courts have shaken their confi- 
tence in them. It is nota small matter that people should lose their confi- 
dence in British justice. Jt is hoped that the Government of Bombay will 
not rest contented with the decision of the High Court, but will do its duty. 
36. The same paper maintains that the Ibert Bill will test the 
character of the British Government in India. 
In comparison with the result of this trial the 
Ibert Bill is an insignificant thing. But though an insignificant thing, it 
has raised an extraordinary issue between the conquerers and the conquered. 
On the decision of this issue will depend the future of India, and of the 
Indian Government. On the one hand it is urged by Englishmen, that 
their superiority as conquerors must be maintained, otherwise, their pres- 
tive would be lost, and the foundation of the British Government in this 
country would become weak. On the other hand, the natives base their 
claims on the Queen’s proclamation, the principles of which have been 
supported by successive Parliaments and Viceroys. One party contends that 
India is first of all for Englishmen, whose interests must first be attended 
to, while the other party prays for the fulfilment of the promises made by 
the Government. On the one side are two hundred and fifty-thousand 
powerful Englishmen, and on the other millions of loyal natives. Influ- 
enced by the Anglo-Indians and the Indian. Council, Government may 
decide that India is first of all for Englishmen because their sword has 
conquered it, or, pone by the noble nature of Lord Ripon, and considera- 
tions of justice and prudence, Government may decide to discharge faithfully 


The Ilbert Bill. 


the obligations they have incurred in taking charge of thiscountry. There 
is no other alternative. Thus it is that Government is on its trial. 

387. The same paper contains an article 
Fe wa. i on the results of what it calls the trial of the 
Government of India, of which the following 


Consequences if the Ilbert Bill be 


is a translation :— 


_ “Tf the Government of India fails in. this trial, it will drive a sharp 
knife into its own bosom. If the Ilbert Bill be not passed in any form, 
one error will destroy the good deeds done by Englishmen for a hundred 
years. ‘Those who, in a transport of temporary excitement, are not calcula- 
ting these consequences, are disloyal to their Sovereign and to themselves, 
and are great enemies of the English nation. In the history of the world, 
as Such narrow-minded men have increased in influence, every Government: 
has fallen. Under the glamour of excitement they are forgetting the true 


principles of government. A system of government in which, for the 


purposes of external and internal control soldiers have to keep awake with, 
their swords in their hands, in which the rulers have no confidence in their 


subjects, is not a natural system. It stands upon sandy foundations, . 


which may suddenly give way. We are often blinded by present considera- 
tions, Looking to the present dominion, power, and extraordinary 
Prosperity, we laugh at fears for the future. This intoxication that 
power produces has been the ruin of many Governments. An ordinary 
intellect, which is not far-sighted, cannot trace the causes, whose conjunction 
Or disjunction: for years leads to the rise or fall of States. What has 
wap occurred in history may occur again. Lord Ripon is uncommonly 
ar-sighted and profoundly versed in politics. He propounded a scheme 
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whereby English rule in India would be for ever founded on a rock, ;, th 
hearts of the people of India. Owing to the attacks of the English» 
the natives have lost much of their respect for, and confidence in a ; 
Anglo-Indians. Considering their barbarous behaviour, it is not possi 
to have such respect and confidence. The last hope of India now jg the 
Government of India. If the Government cannot prove its own noblenes 
before India by passing the Ibert Bill, the people of this country yil] 
have no more any confidence in the Government. God forbid that such 
an evil day should come for India. If the Ibert Bill be withdrawn, 

will suspect that all that Government does is deceptive; that the Queen's 
proclamation, the promises of the Viceroy, and the intentions of Parliamen 
are all of them deceptive; that all the pompous parade of words formerly 
made by Government to pacify India is pepe ; that Government cannot 
give up the interests of Englishmen and deal justly with natives; that the 
paper proclamation of the Queen was issued to allay the excitement of 
the people in bad times; and that now in favourable times Englishmen 
cannot recollect it. We know that the high character of Lord Ripon 
knows no deception—that there is no room for deception in the four corners 
of his house. But the little educated or uneducated masses will not under. 
stand that. They will not understand what is said about the India Council 
or the protest of civilians. They will not understand the distinction between 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Governor-General. To their under. 
standing all these are one and the same; and this erroneous impression will 
remain unshaken in the minds of the masses that all these have joined in 
a conspiracy of opposition to India. 

“So long has a tremendous agitation been going on in this country 
in connection with the Iibert Bill, that news respecting it has overspread 
all parts of India. In connection with Surendra Babu’s case, this Bill 
has entered every house ; throughout the country nothing else is heard 
of. The Tenancy Bill and the Self-Government Bill are not small things. 
Both these measures produced unusual agitation in Bengal; but the 
Ilbert Bill has thrown everything into the shade. In connection with no 
political question did we see such universal agitation. We cannot believe 
that, after such agitation throughout the country, Government wil 
commit suicide by giving up the Ibert Bull. 

“Along with the Ilbert Bill Englishmen have equally taken up an attitude 
of opposition to Self-Government also. In the debate in the House of Lords, 
raised by Lord Lytton, the system of Local Self-Government was the 
principal point of attack. If Government is compelled to give up the Ibert 
Bill, the proposal to extend Local Self-Government will share the same fate. 
There is no doubt that the system of Local Self-Government, which Lord 
Ripon wished to introduce freely, is being somewhat narrowed at the sugge- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council. It will suffer further at the hands 
of the Provincial Governments. If the Ilbert Bill be abandoned, the 
Anglo-Indians will grow more daring. They will then root out planets 
and stars from the firmament and throw them down upon the earth. 

“Government sees that the Anglo-Indian party cannot be gained over 
by moral precepts or arguments. If Government is defeated in consequence 
of the protest of these worthless men, then disorder will be introduced iW 
the administration. People also will lose their respect for the powers of 
Government Politically, whatcan be more dreadful than this? Its conse 
quences are patent in Ireland. We have, therefore said that, without 
paying heed to the outcries of Anglo-Indians, Government must nn 
shew itsown power. If by raising an outcry, a few Anglo-Indians coul 


weaken Government, then what advantage would there be in the 
existence of such a worthless Government ? 
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“Tt is not long before Lord Ripon’s administration will come to an end. 

It has been, in a manner, decided that Lord Ripon will not remain in this 
country the full term of five years. He has not been yet able to take up 
ch subjects as the Arms Act, the appointment of natives to high offices, 
ra A long period has been occupied by the Local Self-Government scheme 
al the Ibert Bill; and it seems he will go away after the completion of 
these two measures. It. you do not see the Tbert Bill and the Local Self- 
Government scheme passed into law during the administration of a Viceroy, 
during whose Viceroyalty the whole country rejoiced to see the re-stablish- 
ment of the kingdom of Rama in this country, then why will not India 


hecome broken-hearted ?” 


38, The same paper, continuing its remarks on the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, observes that, if occupancy rights 
become divisible according to the Hindu or 
the Mahomedan law of inheritance, harm will be done both to the landlord 
and to the tenant. None can doubt that these laws stand in the way of 
the increase of wealth, industry, and enterprise, and in general, of the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. They will promote litigation, and it 
is doubtful whether by doubling the civil establishments the increased pressure 
can be met. Suppose a Mahomedan cultivator named A, had three bighas of 
land, from which he derived his livelihood. He had in his family his wife, a 
widowed uterine sister, and a sister’s son, ten years old. He had four brothers 
by a different mother, who lived in another village, and with whom he was 
not on friendly terms. Here, if after the death of A, the property be divided 
according to the Mahomedan law of inheritance, the widowed wife as well 
as the sister and sister’s son will have to leave the house. If A were a 
Hindu, and left only a sonless widowed daughter and ason’s widow, they 
would have to leave the house without any fault on their part. Again, 
the division of an occupancy right, according to the Hindu or the Mahomedan 
law, into a large number of small parts will prove extremly troublesome to 
the landlord, who will be obliged to receive as his tenants men whom he 
does not like, but who succeed as heirs by the Hindu or the Mahomedan 
law of inheritance. As the occupancy right is a statutory right, the legisla- 
ture can provide some better law of intestate succession. If the inheritance 
be confined to the members of an undivided family, and a rule regarding 
survivorship be laid down, the provisions will not differ much from the 
custom which at present governs such cases; and in the case of the occu- 
pancy right the Calcutta High Court has not acknowledged the right of the 
remoter heirs. There is, however, one objection to the proposed plan. It 
will give increased strength to the system of undivided family. The writer 
would, therefore, confine the statutory rules of succession to the occupancy 
ryots, who have Rs. 240 a year as net profit after providing the necessary 
maintenance, or who have an income of more than five hundred rupees a 
year. 
89. Referring to the Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor, permit- 
anos ting the admission of women as students into 
the Medical College = ©” Scents of the Calcutta Medical College, the same paper 
| says that, for this act the people of Bengal will 
remain grateful to Mr. Thompson. The writer is, however, in favour of 
t. Croft’s proposal to make the Entrance pass certificate the standard of 
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qualification for adimission, and hopes that the Government of Bengal will — 


re-consider this matter. 


40. In referring to the police arrangements made at Barrackpore on 
lsiniiad tecbieintinis the day of Surendra Babu’s release, the same 
a ag paper makes the following observations :— 

, In attempting to prevent demonstration, the Lieutenant-Governor 
rather increased it. Grey-haired old men, who would have, perhaps, never 
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been present at a reception of Surendra Babu, attended, seeing this State of 
affairs. By this action the Lieutenant-Governor has increased the sympath 
of the native public for Surendra Babu, and given clear proof of his a 
crookedness. The reception meeting would be held within the Cantonment 
This would produce discontent among the soldiers, and might lead a 
breach of peace. Led by a fear of this kind, he tried his best to prevent 
this meeting being held, but he is not saying one word, though a word from 
his mouth would put a stop to the Anglo-Indian agitation. If there Was 
any fear of peace being broken by the soldiers, then we cannot praise thei; 
discipline or the influence which their superior officers exercise over them,” 
41. The same paper remarks that the manner in which the Hon}; 
Mr. Thompson disregarded the claims of 
| Mr. Gupta and appointed a European docto 
in the place of Dr. Chandra, led the people to suspect that a European would 
also be appointed as Babu Bhudeb’s successor. The writer is, however, lad 
to notice that Babu Brahma Mohan Mullick, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Burdwan Division, has been appointed Inspector of Schools, Western Circle 
42. The same paper does not think that much good will result from 
the establishmennt of Appellate Benches at 
Dacca, Patna, Moorshidabed, and Cuttack. 
43. ‘The Urdu Guide, of the 30th June, replies to this effect to 
The Civil and Military Gazette on the charge of ingratitude brought by the 
the people of India. Civil and Military Gazette against the people 
of India :—‘ If we are ungrateful, we have learnt ingratitude from you with 
whom we have now lived in this country for above a hundred years. We 
say this, because the people of India were before that time so famous for their 
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gratitude to their benefactors that they did not hesitate to reward a doctor 


with the gift of an empire.” 
44. The Uchit Baktd, of the 30th June, condemns the action of the 


: : opponents of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill in abusing the 
se ana Ke of the country, and calls upon the Vice- 
roy to shew a little strictness in dealing with these men, who have so far 
been carried away by their political prejudices that they have not hesitated to 

attack even the religion of the people. 
45. The Prabhatt, of the 13th July, is gratified to notice that certain 


ey any sae Irish members in the House of Commons have 
| of late evinced considerable interest in Indian 

affairs by asking questions relating to this country. This is a good sign. 
46. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 30th June, writes the following under 

the head ‘“* highway robbery.” 

In a late issue of this paper we brought to the notice of the pub- 
Wikies vhieas lic that the Tangi road was infested by rob- 
bers. We now learn from passengers coming 
from Tangi that cases of theft and robbery on the Grand Trunk Road have 
become very frequent. Our Jajpore correspondent writes that a gang of rob- 
bers are doing all sorts of mischief in that locality. The other day they wel 
nigh killed a woman who was sleeping ia the verandha of a hous 
in Dharmasala bazar. The woman is now under medical treatment. 
No trace has been found of the dacoits. The Utkal Darpan corroborates 
our view by stating that a case of attempted dacoity occurred somewhere 
near Soro, in which the Postmaster of that place was the victl0. 
The Fost master, however, managed to extricate himself from the 
hands of the dacoits by offering a bold front and by the unexpected 
arrival of a large number of passengers. From all these it is evident that the 
Grand Trunk Road has become unsafe for travellers, but whether this is clear 
from the Police reports we cannot tell. It is the belief that the Police make 
up for their incompetency by suppressing all such matters. On the other 
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eople are not forward in reporting all such cases, inasmuch as 
rs kaon full well that to doso would subject them to great hardship 
at the hands of the police. The authorities should not depend solely on 
police reports. We therefore beg to draw the attention of the Commissioner 
and of the Magistrates of Cuttack and Balasore to an article in the last 
number of the Utkal Darpan, which rightly observes that the best 
arrangements for the prevention of dacoity existed in the district in the 
time of Mr. Beames, the Magistrate, and Baboo Jagadisnath Roy, the 
District Superintendent of Police. Mr. Monro, the late Inspector-General 
of Police, abolished many out-posts under the retrenchment policy of 
Government, and thereby did great injury to the district. That the abolition 
of certain out-posts on the Grand Trunk Road was a great mistake is evident 
fom the incidents referred to above. It is therefore advisable that 
stringent measures should be adopted for the purpose of crushing all 
possible dacoities. 

47. The Sambdd Bahikd of the 28th 
June, writes the following :— 

A man made himself known as an inspecting pundit in the north of 
Balasore, and as such, forced the abadhans of pathsalas situated in that 
part of the district, to make illegal payments to him, but he was arrested by 
the police and arraigned before the Deputy Magistrate, Akhoy Baboo, who 
sentenced him to one month’s imprisonment. , 

48. The Purusotiom Patrika of the 25th June, congratulates itself and 
the public on the establishment of a girl’s 
school—the first of its kind—in the town of 
Poori; but deplores the indiscriminate tuition of girls of good character and 
of dancing girls in the same institution. 

49. The week under report has witnessed the publication of a new 

5 ci monthly paper named Taraka, which is conduct- 
ed by native Christians in Balasore, and which 
purports to be the organ of the Balasore Sabbath School Committee. The 


first number of the paper, though written in Balasore, was printed at the 
Midnapore Mission Press. 
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